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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
x. 

INSPIRATION AND PROVIDENCE. 
| gn in the inspiration and providence 

of the living God is the great doctrine of 
the Bible from beginning to end. If we 
really believe the Bible, we shall go beyond 
the Bible to the faith of those who wrote it, 
and recognize the living God as our teacher 
and leader. Mere faith in the Bible, is no 
faith at all. Indeed, to stop at the Bible is 
treason to the Bible, and no better than infi- 
delity. 

All that is worth any thing in religious ex- 
perience may be summed up as faith in the 
inspiration and providence of God. I well 
remember that when I was first converted in 
the revival at Putney, the two things that I 
felt and saw and rejoiced in, were, the prez- 
ence of God’s Spirit in my heart, and the pres- 
ence of his providential power and care in 
everything going on around me. And the 
true seeds of faith grew with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength at Andover 
and New Haven, coming forth to new vigor 
from every conversion ; till at last I saw that 
inspiration and providence were the right and 
left hands of God by which he could save me 
even from sin and from death.- My belief in 
the Bible helped me in all this experience, but 
it was not the faith that saved me. My real 
faith was the same that Abraham and David 
and Christ had before the Bible was made, 
and by which they did the things that are re- 
ported in the Bible. And as this faith 
in their cases extended through both dispen- 
sations, beginning like a mustard-seed in the 
Old Testament, and reaching perfection in the 
New, so in my case this same faith was the 
soul of my experience in my first conversion to 
the church faith at Putney, and in my second 
conversion to Perfectionism at New Haven; 
and it has been the soul of my faith ever 
since ; as I doubt not it has been the soul of the 
faith of the whole church in the heavens during 
all the ages of their invisible glory since Bible 
times. In fact this is the one faith of all 
saints and all dispensations—the unitary expe- 
rience which connects us with Moses and the 
prophets, with Christ and the Apostles, with 





the Reformers and the Puritans, with all 
good men and women in heaven, earth and 
hades. 

This is the faith which we want for all the 
circumstances and emergencies of life. When 
it is perfected in us, we can say with Paul— 
“T am persuaded that neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God.” 
Mrs. Cragin went to the bottom of the North 
River with this faith in her heart, and almost 
with these words in her mouth. We know 
that neither life nor death, nor height nor 
depth, either in the North River or in Hades 
has separated her from the love of God or 
from our love. 

Our brethren that are going to Europe want 
this faith. We want it in parting from them. 
We commend them to inspiration and provi- 
dence—the right and left hands of God. 

And now as I am going away to be absent 
some days, I commend the noon meetings and 
the revival, to inspiration and providence, ex- 
pecting that God, the good Shepherd, by these 
hands will take care of you all, “ carrying the 
lambs in his bosom, and gently leading those 
that are with young.” 


STUDIES ON A CLOCK-FACE 


Rema circle of the minute-hand being divided 
into sixty minutes and that of the hour-hand 
into twelve hours, to reduce these divisions to 
degrees of the “great circle,” we divide three 
hundred and sixty by each, making six degrees 
to a minute, and thirty degrees to an hour—five 
minutes on the minute-circle being equivalent 
to an hour on the hour-circle. 

Problem 1.—To find the angle between the 
hands at any minute of any hour. Rule.—Find 
the numbers on the minute-circle for the places 
of both the hands; subtract the less number 
from the greater, and multiply the difference by 
six. Hxample.—What is the angle between the 
hands at twenty-one minutes past seven? An- 
swer.—The number on the minute-circle for the 
minute hand is twenty-one; for the hour hand 
it is thirty-five minutes plus twenty-one sixtieths 
of five minutes ; which is equal to thirty-six and 
three-fourths minutes. Subtracting twenty-one 
from thirty-six and three-fourths, we have fifteen 
and three-fourths, which multiplied by six is 
equal to ninety-four and one-half degrees for 
the angle of the hands. 

Problem 2.—The minute-hand being any 
given number of minutes behind the hour hand, 
to find at what minute they will be together? 
Rule.—Add one-eleventh to the given number. 
Example.—The minute hand being one minute 
behind the hour hand, when will they be to- 





gether? Answer.—Not in exactly one minute ; 
for when the minute hand has gone a minute, the 
hour hand will have passed on a twelfth of a min- 
ute beyond; and it will not be in exactly one 
minute and one-twelfth, for when the minute- 
hand has reached that point, the hour hand will 
have gone one-twelfth of one-twelfth farther. 
The exact point is a little beyond one and 
one-twelfth, viz., at one and one-eleventh, because 
the one-eleventh which the hour hand goes is 
one-twelfth of the one and one-eleventh which the 
minute hand goes. In other words, one eleventh 
of any quantity added to that quantity is one- 
twelfth of the new whole. The principle will 
be seen better, if we vary the example thus: 
The minute hand being eleven minutes behind 
the hour hand, when will they be together? An- 
swer.—In twelve minutes: for in that time the 
hour hand will have gone one minute, and the 
minute hand twelve, which is the true propor- 
tion between them; and the one minute added 
to the original number is one eleventh of it. 
This principle and the rule founded on it are 
universal in their application. 

Problem 3.—To find at what minute after any 
given hour the hands of a clock will be together. 
Rule.—Multiply five and five-elevenths minutes 
by the number of the hour, Zzample—At 
what minute after eight o’clock will the hands 
be together? Answer.—Five and five-elevenths 
multiplied by eight, is equal to forty-three and 
seven-elevenths minutes past eight. / 

Problem 4.—To find at what minute after any 
given hour the hands will be opposite each 
other. Rule.—Multiply five and five-elevenths 
minutes by the number opposite the given hour. 
Example —At what minute after four o’clock 
will the hands be opposite? Answer.—Five 
and five-elevenths multiplied by ten, the num- 
ber opposite to four, is equal to fifty-four and six- 
elevenths minutes past four. 

Problem 5.—To find at what minute after 
any given hour the hands will be at right angles 
to each other. Rule.—Multiply five and five- 
elevenths minutes by the third number either 
before or after the given hour. Zzample.—At 
what minute after five o’clock will the hands be 
at right angles? Answer—Five and _five- 
elevenths multiplied by two, the third before 
five, is equal to ten and ten-elevenths minutes 
after five ; or multiplied by eight, the third after 
five, is equal to forty-three and seven-elevenths 
minutes after five. 

General Problem.—To find at what minute 
after any given hour the hands will be in either 
of the following positions, viz., together, oppo- 
site, at right angles, at an angle of thirty, sixty, 
one hundred and twenty, or one hundred and 
fifty degrees. Rule.—Multiply five and five 
elevenths minutes by the number next before 
the place of the minute hand. Hzample—At 
what minute after six o’clock will the hands be 
at an angle of sixty degrees? Answer.—It is 
sixty degrees from six backward to four and 
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forward to eight. Therefore the minute hand 
will be past four or eight, Then five and five- 
elevenths multiplied by four, is equal to twenty- 
one and nine elevenths minutes past six : or mul- 
tiplied by eight, is equal to forty-three and seven 
elevenths minutes past six. 

Reason of the last four Formulas. While there 
are twelve revolutions of the minute hand for 
one of the hour hand, there are only eleven tran- 
sits of one hand by the other in these twelve revo- 
lutions. The revolution of the hour hand deducts 
one from the twelve revolutions of the minute 
hand, so far as transits are concerned. Therefore 
the circle has to be divided by eleven instead of 
twelve to find the place of the transits, and five 
and five-elevenths minutes is one eleventh of sixty 
minutes. All the transits occur at that distance 
from each other; and the other relations of the 
hands to each other are governed by the same 
law. It will be observed that there is no tran- 
sit between twelve and one. The transit for 
eleven, found by multiplying five and five elev- 
enths by eleven, is exactly at twelve; and after 
that there is no transit till five and five clev- 
enths pastone. The multiplications of five and 
five elevenths by twelve and by one, produce the 
same result; ¢. ¢., sixty-five and five elevenths 
past twelve, is five and five elevenths past one. 
The principle is in fact the same as in the 
second problem. One eleventh is added to the 
original distance of the minute hand for the mo- 
tion of the hour hand. As one eleventh is added 
to one minute in that problem, so five-elevenths 
are added to five minutes in the common factor 
of these problems; and so of all the multiples 
of that factor. J. H. ON, 


HOT DRINK. 
EFFECT OF INHALING THE VAPOR. 


HERE are two methods of drinking from 

a cup, Which may be said to be normal ; viz., 
the method of drinking by suction, in which 
case the lips close upon the cup and fluid, and 
the latter is drawn in by the creation of a vacu- 
um; and the method of drinking by pouring, 
in which case the mouth is elevated toward a 
horizontal position, and the fluid runs in by the 
force of gravitation. There is no necessary in- 
halation of the vapor of the fluid in either of 
these methods. In drinking by suction, the 
vacuum, it is true, may be formed by the lungs 
(though even this is not necessary, as the tongue 
and other apparatus of the mouth are competent 
to form the vacuum), but at all events there is 
no passing of air over the fluid into the lungs 
which is necessary to inhalation of vepors. In 
drinking by pouring, the lungs may be, and 
generally are, closed and quiescent, and inhala- 
tion of course is impossible. 

But beside these two normal methods, there 
is a third, vicious method of drinking, doubtless 
brought into use by the modern fashion of 
drinking tea, coffee, cocoa, and other hot liquids, 
which so directly and necessarily exposes the 
lungs to the vapors of what is drunk, that it 
might properly be called drinking by inhalation. 
In this method the upper lip does not close upon 
the fluid, as in drinking by suction, but leaves 
space for a current of air to pass over it, and 
such a current is made to pass with considerable 
force by expansion of the lungs. The object of 
creating this current is twofold; viz., first to 
propel the fluid into the mouth; and secondly, 





to cool it down to the agreeable temperature. 
For the first object quite a strong wind is neces- 
sary, and also for the second, if the fluid is very 
hot. 

Itis obvious that the whole volume of air 
which thus passes over the fluid enters the lungs 
directly, carrying with it whatever gaseous or 
aromatic vapors belong to the substance imbibed, 
and at all events filling the lungs with hot steam. 
All the heat that is abstracted from the fluid to 
make it tolerable to the stomach is transferred 
to the air-current which passes into the lungs. 
And this transfer is managed with great nicety 
sv as to obtain a maximum of bearable heat 
for both stomach and lungs, for any one in the 
habit of drinking hot liquids, will notice, if he 
observes closely, that he does not like his tea or 
coffee if it is cool enough to be taken into the 
mouth without the inhaling process. Let him 
take his hot drink at the exact temperature that 
suits him, and try the experiment of closing his 
upper lip upon it, as he would in drinking cold 
He will find the fluid too hot for his 
lip. Thus it is evident that he has learned 
almost unconsciously to calculate ou the cooling 
by inhalation, and that he habitually brings 
his hot drink to his mouth in a state that would 
scald him, if he did not cool it down by an air 
current in the very act of drinking. 

Now we come te the practical questions sug- 
gested by the facts in this matter, whith I will 
propound, but not attempt to answer. What 
must be the effect of inhaling twice or three 
times a day, the aromas and hot vapors of tea, 
coffee, cocoa, &e.? May not a portion of the 
bad effect of such drinks be due to their influ- 
ence on the lungs quite as often as on the stom- 
ach and nervous system? Is it not likely that 
hot steam habitually inhaled, enervates the tis- 
sues of the larynx, bronchial tubes and lungs, 
and exposes them to disease ? 

Let those who are interested in preventing 
disease, apply their observation and wisdom to 
the daily inhalations of the lovers of hot drinks. 

I will suggest a simple and safe rule for all: 
Never drink anything so hot that you cannot 
close your upper lip upon it and drink it by 
suction. J. HN. 


water. 


BOYS IN THE COMMUNITY. 


A REMINISCENCE. 

N rambling through the woods a short time 

since, I discovered a hemlock tree with the 
top broken off, which brought to my mind an 
incident of my childhood closely connected with 
that old tree. I seated myself ona log near 
by, and in thinking over my past life, I won- 
dered at the strange changes which happen to 
persons and things and Communities. 

But to my story: Twelve years ago, a party 
of six boys, of whom the writer was one, might 
have been seen in the woods together. As 
might be supposed, they were somewhat noisy 
and restless, and eager for something new. 
Finally one of them proposed that we play shoe- 
maker: so he made some wooden pegs and with 
a knot for his hammer, seated himself on a large 
log and commenced business. We shortly 
tired of that business, however, and resolved that 
shoemaking was inappropriate for backwooods- 
men. What next? One of the boys whom I 


will call Arthur C——, proposed to swing. He 
accordingly climbed a hemlock near by, and, 
when about thirty feet from the ground and ten 





from the top, commenced swinging backwards 
and forwards. By vigorous exertions of bone 
and muscle he succeeded in having a fine time. 
But it was of short duration. He called to us 
to witness his daring perfurmance. I looked 
up, at the same time I heard a crash and he was 
coming down through the branches. 


He struck the ground near a large stump and 
we boys all rushed to the scene of disaster, to 
find him senseless. We were quite horror- 
stricken ; one of us, however, pulled off his boot 
and ran to the creek for some water, while a 
couple seized A. and commenced percussing 
him on the back. After a severe beating—we 
thought it enough to have killed a well person— 
he revived, and if I was not glad then, I never 
was. We were all thankful that the accident 
was no worse, and that he did not hit the stump. 
We agreed to keep quiet and say nothing 
about the affair to any one—not even to his pa- 
rents; but his pale face frustrated our plans, 
and on arriving at the house it was not long be- 
fore most of the people knew about our forest- 
life. After getting some good advice and criti- 
cism, we resolved to quit our foolishness and 
let bygones be bygones, and begin life anew by 
living to please our Creator. 





Of those six boys, only two live in the Com- 
munity at the present time.. H S left 
the Community ten years ago, joined the army, 
was wounded, but has recovered, ! understand, 
to enjoy a pension. S H left about 
eight years ago; he joined the army, served un- 
der M’Clellan, was wounded in the battle of 
White Oak Swamp, returned to his friends who 
live about twenty miles west of here, was taken 
with a fever and died. His last request was 
that his body might rest on Community soil. 
A cC—— and H C—— were brothers, 
and the first victims of diphtheria when that dis- 
ease was prevalent at O.C. They died confi- 
dent that God reigns, and willing to abide his 
will, 8. ¥. J. 

0. C., May 30, 1867. 




















WOOD-CRAFT. 
z. 

Y Teacher says that no wild animal will 

face a man in combat, who shows no 
signs of fear. The wild brute, be he ever so 
fierce, instinctively quails under the intelligent 
power that lurks in the eye of a determined 
man. The Trapper’s own experience had sev- 
eral times proved this. He says furthermore 
that he never knew what it was to fear a wild 
animal. “I always had an impulse,” said he, 
“to go toward them, instead of from them, even 
if I had at the time no weapons of offense or 
defense.” This last degree of daring, however, 
he did not consider as an indespensable part 
of the craft, and would not recommend its 
adoption as a general rule; for he was free to 
own that it had on one or two occasions, been 
the means of placing him in what might have 
been, under other circumstances, a very embar- 
rassing position. 

Noy all this brave talk, I own sounded very 
well ; but after alJ, I could not understand why 
aman should not have some solicitude about 
his own well-being, when he stood in immediate 
danger of being eaten up by a savage beast of 
the forest ; what good would his bravery do him 
after such an event? I ventured once to in- 
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quire of the old trapper, if it might not be a lit- 
tle dangerous to allow a catamount to get near 
enough to me to discover in my eye, that power 
of which he had been speaking. Whereupon he 
was so severe with me for expressing such senti- 
ments that I feared lest I should lose my repu- 
tation as a trapper, and never broached the 
subject again. 

The trapper told me of a reckless adventure 
which he once indulged in, that corroborated in 
my own mind, what he had before said respect- 
ing his fearless disposition. The particulars 
were these : 

He was looking for his cows, among the 
old deserted pastures of his native state. The 
day wasa dark, rainy one, and he was pro- 
tected from the pelting storm only by a long 
cloak which reached from his neck to his heels. 
During his long and unsuccessful search, scour- 
ing one old pasture after another, he at length 
came into one of these deserted places, which 
was surrounded by forest, and solitary enough. 
One part of it was marshy ground, and densely 
covered with brakes, or ferns. As his eye wan- 
dered over the tall brakes, he discovered at one 
point,a commotion among them, caused as he 
thought after a little reflection, by a porcupine 
which might be digging for roots or snails. 
But not being quite satisfied with his investi- 
gations, he ascended a neighboring knoll, from 
which point he could occasionally see the ani- 
mal’s back rising up among the brakes. By 
his observations from this point he soon became 
satisfied that his neighbor, instead of being a 
porcupine, was nothing less than a bear which, 
according to his habit, was digging in the mud 
after snails, quite oblivious to anything that 
might be going on around him. Our trapper’s 
blood was up like a hound’s when he first scents 
the stag; but what could be done? He had no 
weapon wherewith to meet such a formidable ani- 
mal as a bear. He thought of his gun at home: 
although it was a long way off, perhaps he 
might go and return before the bear would fin- 
ish his digging ; but on asecond thought he re- 
membered that he had the day before, in at- 
tempting to fire his gun, broken the hammer 
clean off, rendering his piece entirely useless un- 
til it was repaired. But even supposing his gun 
was in order, the day was dark and rainy, and so 
far spent that it would be a chance if darkness 
did not find him among the ferns, before he could 
perform such a task. He sighed, muttered 
something about the fates being against him, 
and resigned himself to circumstances. But 
after he had abandoned all hopes of capturing 
the bear, mischief began to work in his mind. 
He could not think of leaving bruin unmolested, 
and in, a state of blissful ignorance concerning 
the presence of his friend, the trapper. A 
happy thought came to him: “I will see,” said 
he, “how near I can get to that bear, without 
being discovered by him, and I guess there will 
be some surprise on his part when I introduce 
myself.” Accordingly he wrapped his long cloak 
closely about him, and commenced his march 
through the brakes, toward the unconscious 
beast.. The leaves under his feet were silenced 
with moisture, and the rain contmued to fall 
with such a noisy patter qn the brakes that the 
trapper had no fears of disturbing the bear by 
the suund of his footsteps; so bruin kept at 
work while the trapper walked slowly on, 
drawing nearer and nearer, until he got so close 





that he could look down into the bear’s eyes, 
as he was rooting in the mud. He gazed for a 
moment, the bear raised his head—their eyes 
met, but bruin did not recognize his friend, nor 
did he wait to gather any more snails, but snor- 
ted, turned half round on his haunches and 
made a plunge forward, yet owing to excessive 
haste, fell intoa mud-hole: mud flew some. 
Bruin now snorted three times, and gathering 
himself for another plunge, was seized with a 
sort of weakness about the spine, and only 
sprawled in another mud-hole. There was now 
one confused medley of snorting, plunging, and 
sprawling, copiously interspersed with mud, in 
the midst of which ( notwithstanding his weak 
back) bruin at last disappeared among the 
brakes, leaving the trapper not a little surprised, 
as well as pleased, at such a comical perform- 
ance. 

I did not think to ask the trapper if he found 
his cows. J. P. H. 


THE ATOMIC LAWS. 

E have discovered that all substances are 
exceedingly porous—that the atoms are at 
considerable distances from each other. It is 
found that there is connected with every atom 
of matter a certain motion that is called heat, 
which prevents actual contact. In the case of 
solids we conceive of mutual attraction among the 
particles holding them stationary within certain 
distances, and not having power to bring them 
nearer to each other than the prescribed limits. 
In the case of liquids, we feel assured that how- 
ever near the atoms may be to each other, the co- 
hesive attraction between them must be very 
weak, because they are so easily separated. 
We have equally good evidence that the atoms 
of gases actually repel each other, giving them 
a wonderful elasticity. It is a variation in the 
cohesive quality of different things that deter- 
mines the question whether they are solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. ‘There are moreover cer- 
tain electrical affinities between the atoms of 
different substances, which lie at the very basis 
of chemical science. Thus we must look to the 
atomic laws for a solution of questions concern- 

ing the most common phenomena around us. 
My purpose in thus alluding to these facts of 
physical science, is to direct attention to the fol- 
lowing formula, viz: The general properties 
of all substances are determined by the nature 
of their atoms. This is an axiom that is 
as applicable to society as to inert matter. It 
is the individual members of society that give 
it its tone and character. Fourier and many 
other superficial reformers appear to have neg- 
lected this truth. They assumed that a particle 
or atom that had peculiar characteristics when 
existing by itself, would have entirely different 
qualities when associated with others. They 
assumed that the individuals or atoms of society 
are inherently right, but that they are improdp- 
erly crystallized. They ought to have made a 
more complete application of the laws of natu- 
ral philosophy, and to have remembered that 
the crystallization of bodies is wholly dependent 
on the shape and other qualities of their atoms. 
Let us note some of the leading character- 
istics of the human atom, observing wherein 
his characteristics correspond to those of the 
mass. This knowledge will give usa hint of 
the true method of reform. One of the most 


99 
of possession. Asa general rule this desire is 
unlimited. If it is limited at all, it is by exter- 


nal circumstances, and not by an interior law of 
being. Without inquiring into the cause of 
this all-pervading passion for possession, it is 
enough for our present purpose to satisfy our- 
selves that it exists. How many persons are 
there in New York city who would refuse a 
gift of all its property? A large number per- 
haps, if we take into consideration the trouble 
connected with it. But let that property be grad- 
ually acquired, and ways and means provided 
for caring for it, and how few there are who 
would refuse it. Each particle desires to pos- 
sess every other particle, and to be possessed 
by none of them. What then is the result upon 
the mass? 


It is evident that this crude desire for uni- 
versal, exclusive possession, cannot be gratified. 
Hence, come our universal disappointment and 
grumbling at Providence. In this war, the 
strong and cunning ones are the most success- 
ful, but they are not a whit happier than their 
less lucky neighbors. Listen to what Christ 
says of the condition of the human atom while 
in this state of universal disappointment: 
“Those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the 
man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.” Conceive of each atom 
as hollow. Conceive also of the father of all 
parasites having access to the interior of each, 
and inspiring its wants. The result is, that 
whatever good thing the atom becomes pos- 
sessed of, goes to the support not of the atom, 
but of the parasitic world that is within and be- 
hind it. Thus it is, that we account for this 
supernatural, ever-craving appetite. 


Mutual suspicion, fear and repulsion are the 
law that governs these atoms. Hence their 
condition may be compared to that of a gas. 
The slang phrase, “It is all gas,” has a good 
foundation in the nature of things. Human 
atoms, as a whole, are in a gasseous condition. 
This is manifested in their tendency to spread 
all over the earth in pursvit of possessions—in 
their laws, Jaw-suits and wars, in their division 
of property, their line-fences, breaking up of fam- 
ilies, and general isolation. 


Nevertheless, this gaseous tendency is modi- 
fied by the principle of attraction in the same 
manner that the gases are confined to the earth 
by the power of gravitation. The first and 
rudest form of this attraction may be found in 
this very spirit that seeks possession. Parties 
seeking to devour each other are certainly at- 
tracted toward each other. It is only when 
one of them finds that he is the weaker of the 
two, that he is repelled. Moreover, that desire 
of possession has attained to a considerable wis- 
dom in this age and generation.” It has discov- 
ered that it can find but meager gratification in 
solitude. Each particle desires the fruit of its 
neighbor’s industry, and can attain it only by 
establishing a system of traffic. Selfishness is 
fust learning this first and most important of 
all the formulas of the science of political econ- 
omy, viz., The greatest prosperity attends the 
closest association of the greatest variety of 
producers, and the greatest facilities for the 
most rapid exchanges among them. The farmer 
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wheat in his immediate neighborhood, with a 
good road to it, is a wonderful convenience. He 
finds the same, a'so, in near foundries and 
machine-shops that produce his utensils and im- 
plements ; in the neighboring cotton and wool- 
en factories that produce his clothing; and in 
the manufacturing population that will buy 
stones from his quarry, and potatoes, corn, 
dairy products and fruit of every kind from his 
land. The manufacturer finds in a large popu- 
lation around him a demand for his pro- 
ducts. Thus it is that the desire for possession 
is finding its highest gratification in association 
and variety among producers. 


We say then that this inordinate desire for 
exclusive possession, and innate repugnance to 
being possessed—-producing this gaseous condi- 
tion of human nature—is the essence of the curse. 
We affirm that human atoms, while in this con- 
dition, are utterly incapable of organization ac- 
cording to the heavenly plan. This passion for 
possession must be modified. It must cease to 
demand an impossible thing. The inbreathings 
of the parasitic spirit that came from the nether 
world must be stopped in each individual atom. 


This work is nothing more nor less than the 
Christian scheme. What better illustration of 
its working do we want, than that of the day of 
Pentecost? “ All that believed were together, 
and had all things common ; and sold their pos- 
sessions and goods and parted them to all, 
as every man had need.” Here is described the 
great model revival. Its first work was the 
modification of the possessive spirit. The spirit 
that inspired them put the particles into an 
organic condition, in which it was easy to crys- 
tallize into the true unity. Bear in mind that 
this was the model revival—the one by which all 
later ones should be judged. May we not hope 
to see revivals that will produce the same or 
even greater changes in the human atoms? 
With the abundant production of such material, 
the establishment of Communities will be an 
easy, down-hill work. Hearts will flow to- 
gether as naturally as rivers flow to the ocean. 
To all who desire and love the good fruits of 
Communism, and who desire to enter upon the 
good work of their cultivation, we would say, 
labor and pray for an influx of this revival 
spirit, that hearts may be so modified and 
melted that a community of life and commu- 
nity of goods will be their natural result. 

H. J. 8. 
NEWSPAPER VARIATIONS. 


THEME, by the Christian Advocate: 

“Of the daily papers, the Herald has its estab- 
lished reputation for reckless disregard for religion 
in any form, though we have sometimes aimost con- 
cluded that it is, perhaps, the least dangerous of our 
principal dailies.’ 

VARIATION 1, by the Springfield Republican: 

“The good doctor finds no paper he can read with 
satisfaction but*the Herald, which he declares to be 
“ the least erous of our dailies.” What a funny 
doctor of divinity.” 

VARIATION 2, by the Independent : 

“ In fact, in reading the Doctor’s long catalogue of 
criticisms, we began to fear that no New York jour- 
nal, in his opinion, could be read without perii to an 
immortal soul. But he makes a single exception. 
This is The Herald! “It is perhaps,” says he, “ the 
least of our principal dailies!’ Whew! 
We here 7 our pen, and shall spend the rest 
of the day in pondering!” 

We should say that some part of the day might 
profitably have been spent in pondering whether 
these variations do fairly represent the original 
theme. J. H. N. 





A HEART-STORY. 
FROM AN UNSIGNED MANUSCRIPT. 


H my heart, my heart! Oh this intolerable pain ! 

where shall I find pity? Who will help me? 
I have lost my lover. Louis has forsaken me. I 
know his heart has gone. He does not say so, but I 
know it—I know it in my heart. He was the sun- 
shine there, and the sunshine has gone. Oh how 
dismal! I never thought he would forsake me. He 
always told me I was his very other self, and in my 
intoxication I believed it: 1 believed he was made 
for me and I for him; that we two of all the universe 
were matched. O whatis this bewitchment between 
two hearts? what is this delirium of love? I could 
see nothing but beauty and nobleness in him. He 
was a prince and aGod to me. What was that mi- 
raculous medium which deceived me? did it ema- 
nate from him, or did my own heart distil it? He 
never could have loved me as I love him. But I 
fondly thought he did. I thought I had found my 
eternal home in his heart, and there I stored all my 
treasures. I was to live there and make him happy 
all my life. I did not conceive of any change. ,I 
thought we were matched by the everlasting con- 
cords of nature, and how could we be separated ? 


But where is our love now? I have slept and have 
drearned and now Iam awake. Oh the dream! He 
is in that same delectable land of love yet, but he is 
not thinking of me. His arm is around another. 
How many times he has told me that he never loved 
woman before and never could love woman again 
as he loved me. What had I to fear? how could 
any one get my place? But Emily zs in my place. I 
can see it in his eyes. I can feel it when we three 
are together. I know exactly the chemistry of at- 
traction that is going on between them. They need 
not say a word. I have been too long in his heart 
not to know what it is about. Oh torture! how 
shall Iget away? Let me go. What! can I leave 
that dear home? Itis cold, and yet I cling to it; 
one minute I wish my heart was marble, and the 
next minute I fear to lose even the memory of his 
love. 

* * * Well, I have lost my respect for him. 
That investiture of angel graces is gone. I see that 
he is selfish and even cruel. I hoped this discovery 
would set my heart free, but it does not. I am help- 
lessly enslaved. I run at the slightest motion he 
can make, from the very habit.of my heart, which 
must seek his happiness. 


What insipidity ! Isay to every pleasure that offers 
itself. This love has been to me a dissipation, an 
intoxication that has demoralized my appetite; sim- 
ple, wholesome affection is tasteless. I remember a 
line of Poe’s: 

“The fever called Living, 
Is over at last.” 

I have had the fever called Loving, and I would 
that it were over. When shall I begin to relish 
good things again ? when will this ache in my breast 
wear out? I press my hand on my heart continu- 
ally, to assuage the pain. O blissful unconscious- 
ness of girlhood, come once more; come, and never 
let me feel the first tremble of love again. 

Intoxication is delirious, but who believes it pays? 
If I had a daughter, I would charge her to keep a 
virgin heart. I would warn her against this charm- 
ing, innocent love, as I would against crime. The 
true, priceless virginity is the virginity of the heart ; 
but nobody told me to be careful of that! The mo- 
rality of society allows this abandonment which has 
been my wreck. All the novels glorify it. But I 
would charge my daughter not to let marriage even 
betray her into this all-giving and all-claiming affec- 
tion ; for at the best her husband might die. Don’t 
let your heart melt, I would say. Beware of a weld. 
Love, but stop short of welding heat, or divorce 
will tear your very life out. 

Is there no such thing as love without adhesion— 
without idolatry ? Is there no love without torment? 
Is it not possible to divide love from the feeling of 
possession? If I had only loved Louis and had not 
thought him mine, and moved all my effects into his 
heart, there to live and occupy solely and foreyer, 
should I have been so bereft ? 

* * * Oh my heart, my heart! it is restored, 





it is happy! I have waked from my dream of mis- 
ery. Louis and Emily are married. I think he did 
wrong to forsake me in the way he did, but I would 
forgive him a thousand times, and a thousand times 
again, the result has been so blessed to me. In my 
desolation I prayed. The Lord pitied me and 
soothed my anguish, and I prayed again and again, 
till I knew that I had an invisible comforter. A 
new attraction was going on, and my heart was 
drawn out of all its bitterness. One day when I 
was broken with the gentle influence of this spirit, 
these words came to me as though I had never 
heard them before, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” How my blood rushed like 
a pent-up torrent in answer to this voice. It was 
not a commandment to me, but a permission of un- 
speakable grace. With all my heart! as I loved 
Louis! I said to my heart, thy destiny isfound. Oh 
blessed disappointment that did not let me miss it. 
This love is deep in my heart as a river of peace. 
It will make all other love safe. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneEma, May 31.—Notwithstanding the rain and 
mud, five acres of strawberry plants have been set out. 


....Worms’ nests on the apple-trees are quite nu- 
merous; we commence a war of extermination 
to-day. 

..--Thé first dinner for the visiting season was fur- 
nished yesterday, in the company dining-room, to two 
gentlemen who called for it. 

...-A heifer, full-blood Ayshire, sixtecn months 
old, produced a heifer calf yesterday, making us eight 
full-blooded animals at the present time. 


....The privet hedge which has so long been the 
pride and glory of our grounds, presents a dismal 
appearance this spring. Itis black, with few signs 
of life. The probability is, that it will all have to be 
rooted up. The barberry and buckthorne hedges 
have not been injured. 


...-The following arrangement has been made 
for regular communication with Willow-Place: a 
wagon will leave the office for W. P., promptly at 
seven in the morning, taking passengers and what- 
ever isto be sent. It will leave again for the same 
place on the arrival of the mail, about hall-past ten ; 
make a third trip at one P. M., and a last one at half- 
past four. This will do till we get a street-car run- 
ning. In the intervals the horses will be at the ser- 
vice of the W. P. family. 


....Hoening Meeting —Mr. Woolworth, after read- 
ing the 15th chapter of John, said: “I think the 
parable of the vine is a beautiful illustration of the 
unity of Christ’s body. ‘“ I am the vine,” says Christ, 
“and ye are the branches.” We can conceive of 
nothing more intimate and vital than this unity, 
the same life pervades the whole. “He that abid- 
eth in me-and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing. If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
Here is the source of power—miraculous power. 
“ Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it that 
it may bring forth more fruit.” He would not have 
us be satisfied with small returns, light crops. 
He wants us to produce all that is possible for us- 
He knows the need of purging, to remove all ob- 
structions to the free flow of his life. He gives at- 
tention to every twig, that there n.ay be no barren- 
ness or unfruitfulness. With this view 1 think we 
may love criticism, love chastisement, and anything 
that purges out the old life which obstructs the free 
flow of the life of Christ, whois the truevine. I am 
thankful for this intimate relation that we sustain to 
Christ ; that we can be joined to him in a vital way 
—that his life and salvation may flow through us. 
—Mr. Underwood.—It is a comforting thought that 
this purging process is a sign that we bear some 
fruit. Christ wants us to*produce more. I thank 
God for it, and pray that we may endure criticism 
in order that we may bear much fruit—Mr. Her’ 
rick.—I believe that this church is a fruitful vine, 
This is a joyful company, and we know that joy is 
one of the fruits of the Spirit. Our universal use of 


criticism shows us that God is pleased with the fruit 
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we bring forth. He purges us that we may bring 
forth more fruit. I thank God for fruitfulness.— 
A, [. Burt.—I am conscious of a growing hatred of 
my old life, particularly of my egotism, which I be- 
lieve is the greatest obstruction to my usefulness. 
If God prospers us and allows us to do a good thing, 
egotism takes the glory to itself. I have been con- 
scious that God could not prosper me in that spirit, 
and I pray that I may be purged from it entirely and 
forever. I want to be constantly in a state where, 
whatever I do, I may do it to the glory of God. I 
pray for sincerity and freedom from egotism and 
from my old life, that I may be enabled to do this.— 
E. 8. Burnham.—There is one thing in that chapter 
that encourages me. Christ says, “Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you.” I thank God 
that I have been chosen. 


WitLow-Piace.—Our lawn grows daily in at- 
tractiveness. A rustic seat adorns one spot—the 
gitt of Mr. Ellis. After supper, a bee is called, to work 
at our front walk. The deep emerald of the luxu- 
riant grass, the bright-hued dandeliions, and the 
fragrant apple-blossoms, add their varied beauty to 
the scene. Our enthusiastic, but not thoroughly initi- 
ated gardener, mentioning the shrubs he had set 
out, included a ‘ Flowering—Flowering—can’t quite 
think what nut it is—Flowering Peanut?’ A fine me- 
lodeon has been rented for the use of the family, from 
a dealer at Oneida. Many who have heard it, think 
its tones, especially the bass, are superior to the har- 
monium.—J. F. Sears is putting the last touches to 
another compound microscope which he has been 
making. 

WALLINGFORD, June 4.—We found ourselves con- 
stituting quite a convention here Sunday, without 
any design. J. H. N. arrived Saturday morning, 
and represented Oneida. The students came from 
New Haven in the afternoon, and E. H. Hamilton 
and Edward Inslee from the N. Y. Agency in the 
evening. To improve the occasion we had an extra 
meeting Sunday afternoon, which, with the meetings 
Saturday and Sunday evenings made three that the 
convention held : all to be remembered as commu- 
nings of great interest. Much lively business was 
transacted in the line of unity and provoking to 
good works. The special topic was the grand pro- 
gramme of our commission—a railroad from earth to 
heaven; a daily paper to run the trains, a univers- 
ity to generate steam, and business of various kinds 
to support the whole. Monday morning our friends 
all scattered again. Mr. Worden’s presence here 
this week, and conferences we hear of with the rail- 
road and express officials, are ominous of the im- 
pending strawberry campaign. The prospect is over- 
whelming : ten acres, and the season incomparable so 
far. 


A DIOTREPHIAN VISITOR. 


HE Mr. Pinkham alluded to in our articles on 

Diotrephiasis, called upon us the other day in 
the character of a phrenologist and reformer. in 
spite of his shaggy, vagrant look, he had the air of a 
very well-read man, possessing nosmall degree of in- 
tellectual ability, which might. enable him to mislead 
the simple and unwary. Conversation, however, soon 
revealed his craze. Pinkham is perhaps better in- 
formed in respect to the prevalence of Diotrephiasis 
than most any other man; he himself being, we be- 
lieve, the author of the statement that there are now 
three hundred persons each one of whom claims 
that he is the head center of the earthly sphere. 
Pinkham himself is however a little sly in respect to 
his own claims to that office, saying that he, the nor- 
mal Pinkham, makes no pretensions, but that the 
spirit makes the claim for him, and through him. 
He circulates a pamphlet called “ A New Bible, for 
-the Church of the New-born.” Among the curiosi- 
ties of this tract, is a letter purporting to have 
been written by “Jesus, formerly of Nazareth,” 
who says that he can communicate through only one 
man. Pinkham when hard pressed admitted that 
he wrote the letter, and that he is the one man refer- 
red to. 

The most noticeable thing about him, aside 
from his enormous pretensions, is his serene impene- 
trability. This is a trait of all Diotrephians, so far as 
we are acquainted with them. Criticism does not 





prick them. Every one of them carries a “ magic 
staff” It is a sight, to see a very earnest, common 
sort of man, attack one of these monomaniacs, and 
undertake to deal with him as we do with healthy 
folks. The lunatic only lifts himself up into a more 
lofty serenity. One hardly knows then which man is 
the wider of the two. Pinkham at first condemned 
the accounts of him in the CrrcuLar as false; but 
cross-questioning finally made him acknowledge 
their substantial truth. 


Our attack on this species of insanity, is beginning 
to do good in many quarters. It is not only setting 
people on self-inspection, but is giving them a new 
standard of criticism. We ourselves see traces of 
Diotrephiasis in writers whom we had before sup- 
posed quite healthy. For example, a corres- 
pondent asks the CrrcuLarR to “ notice Positivism or 
Auguste Compte,” and with the request sends the 
following quotation from the “Catechism of Posi- 
tivism :” 


“In the name of the past and of the future, the ser- 
vants of Humanity—both its philosophical and practi- 
cal servants—come forward to claim as their due the 
general direction of this world. Their object is, to 
constitute at length a real Providence, in all depart- 
ments—moral, intellectual, and material. Conse- 
quently they exclude, once for all, from political su- 
premacy, all the different servants of God—Catholic, 
Protestant, or Deist— as being at once behind-hand 
and a cause of disturbance.” 


A PERVERSION CORRECTED. 


The following appears in the WN. Y. World of 
May 30: 

“ The Shaker settlement at New Lebanon is great- 
ly excited over an actual elopement. It appears that a 
young Shaker and Shakeress,after due correspondence 
on the subject, have come to the conclusion that the 
laws of the community are not those of nature, and, 
at latest accounts, the rebellious disciples were follow- 
ing the laws of nature in a direction tending towards 
Albany. So, too, a recent number of the CrrcuLar, 
the official organ of the Oneida Communists, says 
that the women in that family of “Christian Perfec- 
tionists,” are rebelling against “the main scientific 
discovery,” which was the subject of a1 recent and 
interesting correspondence between Father Noyes, 
the founder of the family, and Mr. Wm. Hepwortu 
Drxon. The same natural yearning for the fullfil- 
ment of “ woman’s mission,” is still manifest in the 
avidity with which the monks and nuns of Italy are 
entering upon the married state. These things are 
indications that the attempts to found orders, or 
communities, or families, or societies in opposition to 
natural laws, though they may be successful for a 
while, will eventually be abandoned. In a struggle 
between Noyes, or any other man or woman, against 
nature, nature will win. TENNysoN’s “hard old 
king” tells the story in his prophecy about the Prin- 
cess and her strictly female college and community— 


‘A lusty brace of twins will weed her of her folly.’” 

The last sentence of this paragraph sounds very 
much like the crack of a whip. If woman dreams of 
improving her condition,break her down with a brace 
of twins! But let that go. 1f there was anything in 
what I said about the women of the Oneida Com- 
munity which warrants any such construction as the 
World makes, I will ask their forgiveness in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and then not forgive myself for the 
blunder ; for as a sister and a mother long associated 
with them, I know there is not a woman in the soci- 
ety who does not thank God for the “discovery,” 
next to the salvation of her soul. A pan goes up 
every day, and so soon as it is proper for women to 
speak on this subject, a torrent of enthusiasm will 
break forth in public testimony. The Daily News 
said that we were guilty of habitual infanticide. I 
said, instead of infanticide, the discontent was on the 
other side ; instead of endurance ( woman’s common 
lot) there was impatient waiting. In my shock at 
the false accusation of the News, I retorted strongly. 
But there is certainly no rebellion in our discontent. 
Ours is the discontent which one chooses when his 
best course involves present self-denial. This wait- 
ing is by unanimous vote of men and women. It is 
not to be perpetual; it is not without indulgent ex- 
ceptions at present. It is a state of preparation, 
moral and physical. It is a necessary transition be- 
tween the simply natural and the scientific. Weex- 
pect to have all the children we want in good time; 











meanwhile, we thank God we are not compelled to 
have more than we want. «And when all is said, it 
is not its control of propagation which is the chief 
glory of male continence ; it is its effect on love be- 
tween man and woman. 


The writer in the World gives nature its course. 
Bible Communists believe that nature, that is, blind 
instinct, is to be controlled-—-that the whole salva- 
tion of Christ is a salvation from nature in this sense, 
that civilization is a progress against nature. Na- 
ture would lead to the Five Points, and marriage it- 
self is a law against nature. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGIN OF THE SMITHS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am sorry that “ F. W. 8.” in his 
late article on “ The Smiths,” neglected to give the 
origin of the name. Some vulgar persons, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, have attempted to 
circulate a story that in the earlier periods of the 
world’s history men were given different names to 
distinguish them. But finally they could think of 
no more names, and therefore lumped off all the rest 
as Smith. 


But, Mr. Editor, 1 have been told that this story is 
entirely untrue; and that according to tradition, the 
facts are, that Adam’s full name was Adam Smith, 
as “ F, W. 8.” says he was told; and that, when men 
committed any great crime, as it was forbidden 
to kill them, a mark was set upon them by taking 
away the name of Smith and giving them another. 


I leave it for the readers of the CrrcuLar to in- 
vestigate the question, and determine for themselves 
as to which is the correct version of the matter. 
At any rate, I think the Community ought to foster 
the name, for a common name may be the first step 
toward having all things common. Yours in sym- 
pathy with the brotherhood of Smiths, 

D. Epson Sirsa. 

0. €., Tune, 1867. 


NEGRO HYMNS. 


Eprror Crrcvtar:—The following lines I took 
from the lips of the Freedmen, as sung by them. 
But reading the words fails to give one the feelings 
produced by hearing them sung to their original 
tunes; and even then, they must be sung by the 
negroes. They prolong their singing to an indefi- 
nite length, adding on any words that will hitch and 
keep up the jingle: D. E. 8. 

0. C., June, 1867. 

I. 

There was Daniel cast in the lion’s den, 

Yet God was Daniel’s only friend. 

There was Daniel cast in the lion’s den, 

Yet God was Daniel’s only friend. 

Chorus.—Shout the winter, the winter, the winter "ll 
soon be over, children. 

Shout the winter, the winter, the winter ‘ll soon be over, 

children. 

Shout the winter, the winter, the winter'll soon be over, 

children. 
Yes, my Lord. 

And you may bury me under the ground, 

But I hope to rise when the trump shall sound. 

And you may bury me under the ground, 

But I hope to rise when the trump shall sound. 

Chorus. 


I think I heard some children say, 

They never heard their parents pray. 

I think I heard some children say, 

They never heard their parents pray. 
Chorus. 


Oh how those parents will tremble there, 

Who raise their children without prayer. 

Oh how those parents will tremble there, 

Who raise their children without prayer. 
Chorus. 


Take your companion by the hand, 

And all your children in one band. 

Take your companion by the hand, 

And all your children in one band. 
Chorua, 
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And give them up to Jesus’ call, 
He'll pardon, save, and bless them all. 
And give them up to Jesus’ call, 
He’ll pardon, save, and bless them all. 
Chorus. 
II. 
My mother ’s dead and gone to heaven, gone to 
heaven, gone to heaven. 
My mother’s dead and gone to heaven, gone to 
heaven, gone to heaven. 
Chorus.—But I can’t go until I make my peace with the Lord, 
Praise ye the Lord ; 
I'll praise him till I die, 
And sing Jerusalem. 


I have a right up yonder, right up yonder, right up 
yonder. 
I have a right up yonder, right up yonder, right up 
yonder. 
Chorus. 


My father’s dead and gone to heaven, gone to 
heaven, gone to heaven. 
My father’s dead and gone to heaven, gone to 
heaven, gone to heaven. 
Chorus. 


I want to be an angel, be an angel, be an angel. 
I want to be an angel, be an angel, be an angel. 
Chorus. 


I want to be with my Savior, with my Savior, with 
my Savior. 
I want to be with my Savior, with my Savior, with 
my Savior. 
Chorus. 


I want to climb up Jacob’s ladder, Jacob’s ladder, 
Jacob’s ladder. 
I want to climb up Jacob’s ladder, Jacob’s ladder, 
Jacob’s ladder. 
Chorus. 


I have a home up yonder, home up yonder, home 
up yonder. 
I have a home up yonder, home up yonder, home 
up yonder. 
Chorus. 


EXTENSION OF THE HOME CIRCLE. 


oe Tribnue, while urging the superiority of the 
codperative principle as a remedy for the com- 
plaints of the laborer, pertinently inquires: “ While 
inaugurating this mercantile reform, what need pre- 
vent its extension to his home itself?” It then speaks 
of the many advantages which would result to the 
several families which should “form a joint-stock 
company and build a house ample for their needs,” 
with its common parlor, kitchen, laundry, common 
furniture for these rooms, system of purchases which 
will give the household its supplies at a minimum 
cost, etc., while each family can have its private 
rooms furnished by itself. ‘One chief advantage,” 
it adds, “ will be a social circle at home, such as no 
one family—especially if childless—can at all supply. 
The opportunity for literary, scientific, musical and 
social culture and recreation, will be many times 
multiplied.” Again: 

“The difference between such a household and a 
common Saneding, Sete becomes apparent on a 
little reflection. The one is most ephemeral and 
wasteful in its associations; the other permanent 
and accumuiative—and, in reply to any suggestion of 
those human traits of selfishness and jealousy which 
so often mar social and business intercourse, we re- 
ply that it is not the least of the advantages of this 
plan that it will impose on all a semi-necessity for 
self-restraint, good temper and charity, that will pro- 
vide a most wholesome discipline for all whose 
desires point in the right direction.” 


Two points made by the 7ribune in the extracts 
given are of specialimportance: First, that the com- 
bination of families, instead of interfering with those 
elements which make “ home the best place on earth,” 
may “ many times multiply” the advantages of the 
home circle ; and, second, that it is one of the advan- 
tages of the extended family circle that it necessitates 
greater self-restraint, good temper and charity, than 
the common limited household. We do not suppose 
the Tribune, in the article to which we have refer- 
red, had any thought of advocating any thing more 
radical than the superficial cotperation of families 





for mutual benefits; but certainly the advantages 
claimed for codperation as respects the interests of 
the home-circle, apply far more forcibly to the more 
complete application ot the principles of combina- 
tion found in Communism. w. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XII. 

E soon returned to Houston, as the country 

about Hartsville would not long furnish suf- 
ficient forage, while Houston was not so far from 
Rolla, where we connected by railroad with St. 
Louis and the great Northwest, so that we were in 
convenient connection with inexhaustible supplies. 
The chaplain was so ill as to be disabled for duty, 
and invited me to fill his place until the formalities 
required for the change of office which he had pro- 
posed could be perfected; which invoived corres- 
pondence with the authorities of Church and State 
at home, and no little adjustment of red tape. I 
now had plenty to do, as I was hospital-nurse, sur- 
geon’s clerk, and acting chaplain. The sick from 
Salem were now brought to Houston, and, added to 
these who had been accumulating on our hands, 
made it necessary to put up some tents out-of-doors, 
as our buildings were more than full. There was 
now a great deal of begging to be discharged, on the 
part of those who had long been sick and had be- 
come discouraged. It must be a hard heart that 
would not ache to hear the poor fellows plead, with 
the puny, broken voice of the hopeless invalid, while 
the tears ran down their hollow cheeks and dropped 
upon their trembling, bony fingers, whose touch 
would chill one with the death-damp that was al- 
ready upon them. The veteran soldier will bear me 
witness that the horrors of the hospital far exceed 
those of the battle-field; for he always looked to the 
latter with eager ambition, while he turned from the 
former with a shudder of dread, like that which one 
feels on going into a tomb. Ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of the applications for furlough or discharge 
met the peremptory No, beyond which there was no 
hope. I used often to get stirred up by some special 
case where it seemed like murder to deny a furlough 
or discharge, and go and use all my ingenuity to in- 
duce the medical and military officers to let one off ; 
but said they, “ Furloughs and discharges ruined the 
army of the Potomac. The,moment that the men 
find out that the way home is through the hospital, 
we shall lose half of them. ‘Tell them that there is 
no furlough cr discharge except by death, and there 
will not be half so many sick. If we were to let off 
every sick man you have there, their places would 
be filled by others in a week, and so it would go un- 
til we had no army left. If we all had as much 
sympathy as you have, we could not carry on war.” 
“T wish you had,” was my reply, “and I hope the 
time is not distant, and that this very cruelty will 
hasten it, when all men who have not too much sym- 
pathy to murder our own men, will be out of office; 
and if this makes war impossible,so much the better ; 
for I am becoming more and more convinced that 
there is more truth than poetry in the ribald song 
the soldiers sing, ‘If you want to catch h——l, join 
the army.’ I believe the army is getting to be the 
direct road to that place.” 

“Ah, well, that is good preaching, but it is noth- 
ing tous now. We are in for the war, and might as 
well let those moral questions alone.” 

“But Icannot do that; these soldiers are men; 
and there is a God, and an eternity.” 

“Likely enough, but what’s the use to fret about 
what we can’t help? Take a glass of old Bourbon 
and a hand at whist with us, and shake off the blues, 
and you will feel better.” Then one of them begins 
to sing, . 

“ Now let the wide world wag as it will, 
We'll be gay and happy still.” 

Each reader will judge for himself which party 
had the best ground. I was not quite sure then, 
nor am I now, that I was altogether right and they 
altogether wrong. 


HOMESICKNESS 
Was one of the strongest, most unmanageable and 
hopeless of the “moral causes” of disease that we 





had to contend with. It is generally treated with 
levity; but from observing its influence ina multi- 
tude of cases in the army, Iam convinced that it 
is a powerful agent in undermining the life. Its 
character and effect are most like the heart-sickness 
of disapointment in love or ambition, and it eats like 
a canker at the center of life. Drugs are impotent 
in its presence. 

I hope that the widows of the two men whose 
cases I will relate, will not read this chapter; for I 
am telling the simple truth ; and I had not the heart 
to tell them the whole truth, when their beloved, so 
far away, bereft of all the comforts which woman's 
matchless love and a civilized home afford, and too 
weak to hold a pen, faltered out in their short-com- 
ing breath their last request that I would write home 
for them. For the fear of God I did not dare to lie 
to those devoted loving ones, who watched and 
waited at home with a greater patience in the sus- 
pense than sickness and death at home ever require ; 
nor did I dare tell all the truth, to augment “the 
sorrow of the world, which worketh death.” One 
of them, an enthusiastic patriot, had left a consider- 
able business, disposing of it ina way not to leave 
much property, but enough with his bounty to put 
his wife and little ones in a humble home where he 
hoped his pay and their frugality would maintain 
them. But the long months of discipline and what 
appeared to be fruitless marching, with some slight 
illness, made him think of home unduly ;and the 
more he spent the idle hours of a soldier’s life in prof- 
itless longings, the worse he felt; and then as he grew 
worse he took medicine, and felt worse still; and then 
he made an effort to get discharged, and failed, which 
made sweet home appeur so much the sweeter, and 
the horrid war appeared to stretch out inverminably, 
and despair of ever seeing home again settled down 
upon him. He begged others to aid him to geta 
Gischarge, but with all that could be done, it was 
vain. Homesickness was now a mania with him, and 
under its fatal spell he wasted and perished day by 
day. When asleep he dreamed of wife and children, 
and when awake he talked continually of home. 
The morning that he died, he sprang up, looked 
wildly around and said, “ Where is she?” 

“Who ?” 

“My wife; She came yesterday. I was glad she 
did not bring the children, it was so far, but Iam so 
glad she came. You go over to camp and tell her 
to come now. She stayed there last night, there was 
more room here. She hasn't changed a bit. I was 
so glad she came. Go now and call her.” 

We did not oppose his madness, and so I left, ap- 
parently to do his bidding, and when I returned a 
torpor was upon him. The insane imagination af- 
forded him the privilege he so much coveted, and he 
was happy, and died. 

The other case was that of poor M——, and it was 
the same as the one just related except in the follow- 
ing particulars: He was one of those who had the 
measles at Rolla, and was left among the convalescent 
at Salem. He was a young man of cultivated mind, 
with a two-story head, with fine literary taste, and 
was an enthusiastic Christian, according to the 
standard of the churches, had a brilliant imagination 
and tender heart, spent much time in writing to his 
friends at home, and made every effort to get a fur- 
lough ora discharge, but in vain. His disapoint- 
ments so worked upon him that he showed signs of 
derangement, which was construed as a ruse to get 
off. The night that our ambulances arrived at 
Salem to get the sick, he was not to be found. A 
vain search was made during the night. In the 
morning he came and took his seat in the ambulance 
quietly, refusing to speak or to eat. When he arriv- 
ed at Houston he seemed more dead than alive, 
having made the tedious trip in one of those cold 
storms of rain and sleet, peculiar to the Southern 
winter, which chill even a well man to the bone. 
His eyes had a fixed stare, and his limbs were quite 
rigid. We got him upon a cot by the fire, ‘and ad- 
ministered hot stimulants by forcing his jaws open. 
To our earnest call for immediate medical attention 
the reply was, “Tie is shamming; you can let him 
fool you, but he can’t deceive us: he’ll not get a 
discharge that way.” “I assure you gentlemen that 
you are deceiving yourselves, and he will die unless 
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he has immediate relief. I beg one of you to come 
and just look at him ;” which one of them did. If 
some pills were ordered they were not given, as it 
was difficult, and we had no faith in the prescrip- 
tion. He was insane upon every subject except re- 
ligion; but the moment that topic was alluded 
to he became perfectly calm; his countenance and 
voice became natural, and he would talk of his ex- 
perience, his faith and hope, quote scripture and 
hymns correctly, and give audible and appropriate 
responses to prayers; and when we sang he joined, 
and sang correctly the tune and words without a 
book, and made me promise to persuade his brother to 
turn to Christ. The scene was so touching that it drew 
tears from the eyes of all present. But the moment 
the subject was changed, he moaned and muttered, 
or raved, by turns, as insanely as possible. Yet these 
curious manifestations were regarded by the surgeons 
and nurses as only so much proof that he was feign- 
ing madness, to get discharged. 


Next morning at daylight a nurse called in great 
trouble for me to come, as the patient acted so that 
he could do nothing with him. As I entered the 
room the patient lay at full length, naked, upon the 
bare floor, kicking and striking with so much strength 
and agility as to frustrate the efforts of several per- 
sons to get a garment upon him or put him in bed. 
Something must be done. A stratagem came to 
mind, and stepping to the door I called the attend- 
ants away from him and spoke quietly but seriously 
to him: “ M——, if you don’t get up and put your 
things on and get in bed, I will call the ladies.” 

“You won't, Elder, I know you won’t be so mean 
as that,” said the maniac. 


“Yes, but I will;’ and opening the door I cried 
out : “ Mrs. S——, I wish you and Mrs. A—— would 
come in quick, and see how this naked fool behaves.” 
In a moment heslipped his garments on and was out 
of sight in bed. A reaction followed, and he sunk 
into a torpor which was broken now and then by 
half-uttered sentences referring to home and its idol- 
ized objects; and he received his discharge that 
night to the land of silence, whence our reveille 
could wake him no more. If I remember rightly, one 
of these cases was reported as “ typhoid pneumonia,” 
and the other as “congestive chills;” and when I 
afterward asked the doctors what was the real cause 
of their death, the answer was, “ Homesickness, and 
nothing else: it kills more of our men than any 
other cause.” 

The rites of Christian burial with military honors, 
were attended by their comrades, who laid them to 
sleep in the lonely vailey where their lovers will 
never go to see, or weep over their graves. These 
were marked by little boards, with the men’s names 
and military designation cut with a knife. 


THE BIBLE, 


OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 
Il. 

NE of the most faithful exponents of the Bible 
‘was the Rev. John Robinson, the father of the 
Puritans. He, more than all other of the clerical 
profession, had their religious growth and social im- 
provement at heart. To escape from the malicious 
persecutions of the Court of High Commission, es- 
tablished in England as a check upon the spread of 
Puritanism, the devoted Robinson fled with the most 
of his flock to Holland, where he was permitted to 
read his Bible and to walk in the spirit of it unmo- 
lested. It was on the occasion of the departure of 
the first Puritan adventurers from Leyden to the 
New World, that their venerable and much beloved 
pastor gave utterance to those prophetic words, 
“that that precious book, the Bible, would reveal to 
them, if they were faithful to its teachings, greater 
light and deeper truths than he had yet discovered.” 
Circumstances over which their religious teacher 
had no control, prevented him from accompa- 
nying the lambs of his flock to their new field 
of labor. But with the Bible as their counselor, he 
could trust them to the care of that special provi- 
dence that had, in so remarkable a manner, thus 
far guided their steps. And for eight long years 
that heroic band of Bible soldiers had no professional 
religious teacher, other than the silent one which 


. 





they could carry in their pocket. In the histories 
which have been written of the settlement of the 
Puritans in New England, the influence of the Bir 
ble, in shaping their destiny as an organized com- 
munity, appears more inferential than declaratory, 
more silent and interior than expressive and conspicu- 
ous; yet it was none the less potent in controlling 
their actions and deliberations. The Bible was not 
worshiped by them as an exhumed fossil or relic of 
past ages, but loved and revered as a living friend, 
abundantly qualified to guide them into all wisdom 
and truth It is evident, however, that the spirit 
and teachings of the New Testament were consulted 
less than the teachings of the Old. They had more 
fellow-feeling with Moses, David and the prophets, 
than with Paul and his co-laborers. One is forcibly 
reminded of the sturdy, faithful old patriarchs and 
prophets, in their dealings with the heathen tribes 
about them, when reading of the doings of the Pu- 
ritans with the irreligious inhabitants in their colo- 
nies. They had a profound conviction that every 
bocy should be religious, and they were doing their 
best to make them so. Hence their austerity and 
even severity, in dealing with those who treated the 
Bible and their interpretation of it with indifference 
or contempt. In drafting a code of laws for their 
infant colonies, “ Moses and his judicials” were 
taken as a model, indicating their Biblical proclivi- 
ties. Clothed, as they were, with so much faith in 
the Mosaic school of the government of men, their 
civil tribunals possessed almost unlimited power and 
authority, the mortal dread of evil doers and the 
praise of all who were disposed to do well. If the 
religious Puritans did not believe in being saved 
from all sin and selfishness in this life, they believed 
in sincere repentance and open confession of sins, as 
the following instance will illustrate. 


One Underhill, who had been elected governor of 
Dover, now a town in New Hampshire, and had re- 
sented the interference of the Massachusetts mag- 
istrates, suddenly became alarmed at a charge of 
adultery to which he was summoned to answer, by 
the Boston church. He immediately came to Boston 
and confessed the adultery, but his confession was 
unsatisfactory, and the church excommunicated him. 
In those days, to be excluded from fellowship with 
the church, was viewed as an awful calamity and 
judgment, and no humiliation was too great to se- 
cure the revocation of such a sentence. So, some 
months later, the condemned governor repaired 
again to Boston, and on a lecture day, after the ser- 
mon and in the presence of the congregation, stand- 
ing upon @ platform in his worst clothes, with a foul 
linen cap pulled close to his eyes, he who was so 
fond of “bravery of apparel,” with deep sighs and 
abundance of tears laid open his wicked course, his 
adultery, his hypocrisy, his persecution of God’s 
people, and especially his pride and contempt of the 
magistrates. He justified all the punishments im- 
posed upon him. “Ue, spoke well,” says Win- 
throp, an eye witness of the scene, “save that his 
blubberings interrupted him, and all along discovered 
a broken and contrite heart.” 


It would not be a bad thing were there Puritan 
tribunals in these days, clothed with sufficient moral 
power and authority to excommunicate guilty public 
officials, holding them under a pressure so great for 
committing evil deeds, as to humble and shame 
them into a public confession of their criminal trans- 
actions, bad morals, and abuse of public trust. If 
such confessions and repentance came from a sincere 
heart, the effect upon the morals of the community 
would be salutary indeed. It was not punishment 
that those God-fearing magistrates delighted in, but 
repentance and reformation. Wicked officials were 
viewed as the most dangerous of meg, a curse to so- 
ciety «and the enemies of God. Had Greeley first 
labored with Jeff. Davis to bring him to repentance 
and a public confession of his crimes, just as a true 
descendant of the Puritans should have done, be- 
fore aiding in his liberation, it would have been the 
most praiseworthy deed of Greeley’s whole life. It 
is not merely an assumption but a fact, that to the 
influence of the Bible, more than to all other influ- 
ences combined, was due the success of the early 
settlers of New England in establishing a govern- 


ment, under which, free institutions, such as a free 
press, free schools, free speech and the free preach. 
ing of a free gospel, all found a natural, ge- 
nial soil. Is there not therefore a moral obliga- 
tion resting upon the people of this country, to pub- 
licly acknowledge the “fact, that the actual, bona 
fide constitution of the Federal union, the one that 
has held the free States together in the face of an 
intestine war unparalleled in the history of the civi- 
lized world, is found in that book of books, which, 
for nearly three hundred years has been the silent 
preacher, as well as the silent tutor, in almost every 
family in the land ? G. C. 





THE USE OF AMUSEMENTS. 
We take the following from an editorial in 
the New Haven Palladium : 


The convention just held in this city, of mem- 
bers of the various Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the state, was mainly devoted to the 
discussion of the question of the propriety of in- 
troducing amusements into the rooms of the 
associations. This subject was evidently one 
on which people had been thinking, and the 
length of time devoted to it proved the interest 
taken therein. In almostall the religious serials 
of late, this subject has been fully discussed, and 
the attention of religious people has been very 
generally turned to the discussion. Especially 
has this question of the uses and advantages of 
amusements presented itself to the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations which have recently in- 
creased in number in the country. They ( the 
associations) have taken their rise in the need 
felt for organizations peculiarly adapted to young 
men. Their very existence takes for granted 
that young men, as aclass, are liable to unusual 
temptations, and ought to be brought under ex- 
traordinary influence for good. Now the main 
dangers which beset young men, as a class, are 
attributable to the necessity of their age for 
amusement. It is the social dissipations which 
lead them away from right living, and against 
which these newly formed organizations wage a 
war. It is very evident that, in such a contest, 
the one side must take a lesson from the other. 
The place which young men will prefer will be 
the more attractive one. And yet there is 
doubtless danger that this idea can be carried 
too far. The Christian Association would doa 
noble work if it gave a home to young men in 
the city who have no near friends and who are 
working for slight wages. But this is practically 
impossible. The associations cannot keep a res- 
taurant and a lodging-house, and a home in gen- 
eral, for the young men of the city; yet if such 
could be done, it doubtless would be very pleasant 
For them, and would form a very attractive ad- 
junct to a religzrous society. But because this is 
impossible there is no necessity for a total ban- 
ishment of every winning influence from the 
rooms of the association. True, it isa Christian 
Association. Its real object is to bring young 
men to Christ. But the most successful means 
ought to be employed to effect it; and it cannot 
be doubted that the chief means in the case of 
young men are those which cast around religion 
that joyous and genial spirit which truly belongs 
to it. 

We call especial attention to the part in ital- 
ies, because we believe that it touches upon the 
great and crying want of the age. We believe 
that some method by which not only the young 
men of the city, but every man, woman and child 
in the land shall be surrounded by the genial 
influences of home, is an essential part of the 
machinery of salvation. This idea lies at the 
very foundation of our Communities. It is to 
make good home influences draw towards Christ 
and true spirituality, instead of allowing the 
devil to get control of the social faculties and 
lead in the other direction. We are told that 
the Christian Association would do a noble 





work if it would give a home to young men in 
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the city who are far from friends and are work- 
ing for light wages. Why say that it is practi- 
cally impossible in this age, when combinations 
for all manner of good ends are springing up 
so abundantly in all quarters? Certainly we 
do not find it impossible. H. J. 8 


A Biste Recert.—Mr. N. was a warm stu- 
dent of the Bible, and would often say “It is 
unfathomable—inexhaustible ; you cannot think 
of anything in all the sphere of human knowl- 
edge, that is not hidden in its depths.” One 
day he went so far as to tell me that I couldn’t 
ask a rational question which the Bible would 
not answer. We had just come from supper 
and I asked the first question that came into my 
head : “ Does it tell how to make custards ?”— 
He thought a minute, and then rubbing his 
hands with glee quoted these words : “ Come, buy 
wine and milk without money and withvut 
price.” “There,” said he, “won’t milk and 
wine make a custard ?” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Congressional Judiciary Commitiee have de- 
cided, by a vote of 5 to 4, that the evidence received 
by the Committee does not justify the impeachment 
of President Johnson; but at the same time have 
resolved, by a vote of 7 to 2, that he is worthy of the 
censure of the House of Representatives and un- 
worthy of the confidence of the people. 


Tue U. S. Government is preparing to send 
an exploring party to the newly acquired Russian 
territory. It will include several members of the 
Coast Survey, who will be instructed to obtain all 
possible information about the country, its climate, 
productions and resources of all kinds. It is pro- 
posed that their explorations shallextend even to 
the western extremity of the Aleutian Isiands. 

AccorpiIne toa telegraphic dispatch from San 
Francisco to the Tribune, a new island has been dis- 
covered in the North Pacitic Ocean, about 150 deg. 
West longitude and 40 deg. 30 min. North latitude, 
twenty miles long. The discovery is considered of 
sufficient importance to justify the Government in 
dispatching a vessel to locate the exact position of 
the island. It is saidto lie in the track of vessels 
bound from China and Japan to San Francisco; and 
the fact that it has not been previously discovered is 
accounted for by the fogs which prevai) in that por- 
tion of the Pacific. 


A NEW building-material, known as Ransom’s 
Artificial Stone, is attracting some attention in Bos- 
ton. It is said to be extensively used in England, 
and is described as sand, chemically treated 
and compressed into a solid and enduring substance. 
A London journal says: “ We believe few have yet 
formed any conception of the immense change in 
building construction which is to follow the general 
introduction of artificial stone. Ransom’s process 
appears to be now perfected, and the results of the 
tests of the stone appear to leave nothing to be de- 
sired. It has been in use for three or four years, and 
exposed to every conceivable trial, by boiling, freez- 
ing, exposure to acids and foul gases. Admitting 
this, its future application must be boundless.” 


THe most startling news of the past week relates 
to the murder at Albany of L. Harris Hiscock, mem- 
ber of the New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, by Gen. G. W. Cole, both residents of Syracuse. 
Armed with a Derringer pistol and a revolver, Coie 
went to the Stanwix House, where Mr. Hiscock was 
boarding, on the evening of June 4th, and walking 
up to Mr. H., as he was engaged in conversation, 
presented a pistol to his face and deliberatly shot 
him. The assassin justifies the deed on the ground 
that Hiscock took advantage of his absence from 
home, while in the army and at other times, to 
attempt the seduction of his wife, and, failing 
in that, to commit a rape upon her ; and though he 
believes Hiscock never fully accomplished his pur- 





pose, yet when he learned the facts he “felt dis- 
tracted and as though he should be obliged to kill her 
destroyer.” 

FOREIGN. 

Tne Atlantic Telegraph reports a rising against 
the authority of the Porte in both Belgravia and Ser- 
via. 

THE latest information confirms the previous re- 
ports, that the Cretan insurgents have been success- 
ful in late encounters with the Turks. 

Iv is stated that the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Czai of Rrussia have agreed upon a plan for the set- 
tlement of the Cretan difficulty, which will be pro- 
posed to the other great European Powers, and if it 
meets with their approval will be urged upon the 
Sultan. 

Lorp Monck has been appointed Viceroy of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

TuE offer of mediation by the United States Gov- 
ernment between Paraguay and the Allied forces 
operating against her, has been declined by the Allies. 


Tue Government of Russia has issued a proclama- 
tion extending a general amnesty to the Poles en- 
gaged in the last insurrection of Russian Poland. 


JuNe 8th is named as the day when the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is to be crowned King of Hunga- 
ry. The Emperor has made known his intention of 
proclaiming a universal amnesty to all Austrian sub- 
jects who have been imprisoned, or rendered them- 
selves liable to punishment for political offenses 
committed prior to this coronation. 


ON the 6th inst. an attempt was made in Paris to 
assassinate the Czar Alexander, while returning 
with the Emperor Napoleon from a grand review in 
the Champ de Mars. The intended assassin is a 
Polish mechanic, who was actuated by political pas- 
sion and personal hatred. The ball designed for the 
Czar struck the head of the horse of the groom in 
waiting, who was riding in front of the carriage 
containing the two Emperors. 


A venerable lady of a celebrated physician, one 
day casting her eye out of the window, observed her 
husband in the funeral procession of one of his pa- 
tients, at which she exclaimed: I do wish my hus- 
band would keep away from such processions—it ap- 
pears too much like a tailor carrying home his work. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending June 9, 1867. 





Surracenia purpurea, Pitcher Plant. 
Arethusa bulbosa, Arethusa. 
Cypripedium acaule, Stemless Lady’s Slipper. 
Lupinus perennis, Wild Lupine. 
Osmorrhiza longistylis, Smooth Sweet Cicely. 
Viola lanceolata, Lance-leaved Violet. 


Geum rivale, 
Trientalis Americana, 
Arenaria serpyllifolia, 
Triosteum perfoliatum, 
Larix Americana, 
Linaria Canadensis, 
Rubus villosus, 
Fumaria officinalis, 
Viola pubescens, var. eriocarpa, 


Water or Purple Avens. 
Star-flower. 
Thyme-leaved Sandwort. 
Fever-wort. 

Black Larch. 

Wild Toad Flax. 
High Blackberry. 
Common Fumitory. 
Downy Yellow 


[ Violet. 
Viburnum Lentago, Sweet Viburnum. 
Rubus strigosus, Wild Red Raspberry. 
Pinus rigida, Pitch Pine. 
Hieracium venosum, Rattlesnake-weed. 
Potentilla fruticosa, Shrubby Cinque-foil. 


Malwa rotundifolia, Common Mallow. 


Rubus occidentalis, Thimbleberry. 
Cornus alternifolia, Alternate-leaved Cornel. 
Prunus serotina, Wild Black Cherry. 
Crategus coccinea, Scarlet-fruited Thorn. 
Juglans cinerea, Butternut. 


Viburnum pubescens, 
Viola pedata, var. alba, 
Abies Canadensis, 


Downy Arrow-wood. 
Bird-foot Violet. 
Hemlock Spruce. 


Mehringia lateriflora, Meebringia. 
Smilax herbacea, Carrion-F lower. 
Viburnum acerfolium, Maple-leaved Arrow-wood 
Thaspium aureum, Meadow-Parsnip. 


Stanling Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcu.ak. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the poplar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

P ADMISSIONS, 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufti- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present dations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Fight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-liet ferent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seensand orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 3385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 


carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue Oneipa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founger. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
= pp. octavo. Price, 35 céhts for single copy; $3.50 per 

ozen. 

SALVATION FROM SiN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Th A Let- 


Intercourse. 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norzs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Back Voutumes or Tue “ CircoLar,” unbound. 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 


Price, $1.50 per 





[The above works are for sale at this cfice.] 





